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SaiSM: NEW ISSUE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 

T 

rhe past decade has seen a rebirth of American femitiism, dor- 
mant since 1920Vfien the Nineteenth Amendment was ratified 
and granted women the right to vote. In the wake of this women's 
movement of the 1960s arid .70$, sexism 'has emerged as an 
issue In American education. - 

As It was first used, ^the term seyism mfeant discrimination 
against one sex, women. Today, the term has been broadened to 
describe rigidly prescribed and thereby limiting roles for either 
sex.- . ^ ' ^ 

• Today's feminists, Irke the suffragettes of the r\ineteenth 
century, exhibit a spectrum of attitudes ranglYig from conserva- 
tives Intent onjeglslative change to improve the status of women 
to radicals who hope to revolutioniz^^the whole of American^ 
society. But regardless of political persuasion within the womeji's 
movement, all rteofeminists have agreed on one thing: sex-typing 
and sodalizatlon protesS^s that relegate women to the home or 
to menial tasks in tl)e tebor force Severely deter the American 
woman from becoming a functionally competent and autonomous 
human being. Thus, feminists quickly scrutinized the American 
school a$ an important agency of socialization. 

The American school, since its beginning, has been charged 
with responsibility for teaching attitudes and values and for 
preparing youngsters for successful personal, occupational, 
and socral adjustment. Paying lip servfce to "equal opportunity 
4or all," the school does. In fact, carry out Its charge in part by t 
preparing' boys and girls for traditional sex rjoles. Many would 
argue tbat. In doing this, the school miprely reflects the society 
that maintains It. Feminists have countered that schools now must- 
take a more decisive role In shaping society in new and%ruly 
egalitarian directions that will guarantee full persotihood for 
evferv child; maleor female. 
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IS THE SCHOOL ^tONE TO BUME? 



what extent does the school perpetuate rigid sex roles? ^ 
And what should we, as concerned parents or educators, be doing ]f 
about it? To answer such, questions, we must look first at o'thec 
causal factors. - . . 

Whether sex differences In^behavior exist is not questioned.- 
The words "tomboy" and "sissy'\ attest to this,' describing wh^ . 
the American culture perceives as sex-inappropriatp, behavlpl^* ' 
"Realboys" act one vyay, and "real girls" act another. . '.^ 

Explanatory modtfls for such behavioral differences vary, hov\j^/ 
ever, in ascribing them t6 one of three things: innate psychplogk:^;^ - 
differences, innate physiological or biological differenceSy^oV^/ 
social processes of socialization and social controls, ^ * ^~ * * 

Theories bf innate psychological differences, such as those.pfo-r 
pounded^ by Sigmynd^preud and Erik Eriksd^i^ actually are fiot 
theories but belief systems. Because of their circularity^ th.ey can- 
not be verified. In other words, no solid evidence. indicates" that. 
men and women are born with psychological differences tK|t^^ ; 
cause them to behave in different ways. ' , - 

While the notion of an evolutionary genetic' difference also^^tj^^ 
lacks solid scientific support, some evidence, largely from studie's" 
of lower animals, suggests that hornjones Causte Behavioral differ- s 
enceS. Jerome Kagan also identifiifji behavioraf differences in ^ / 
' very young male and female humari^, such as a slight ^enden(:y 
among females to display fear an^ mxiet^ more frequentlyl^nd 
more intensely than males, and to shp^ a stronger tendency to 
withdraw. Me hypothesizes that the earlier a hehaviorardifference 
appears, the more likely biological factors, influence it, but he . 
'^'nphasizes that biological differences thus far Identified c}o "o^ 
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" greatly affect the kinds of social and vocational roles men and 
women should assume fn our society. 

Meanwhile> other researchers, through studies of false herma- 
phrodites or children whose true sex gender is misjudged, at birth, 
have provided strong evidence against the physiological theory as 
a total explanation of sex differences. Ho^mones should, in 
theory, make the true sex known, ^et, children think of them- 
selves as whatever they were labeled at birth, and this identity 
controls their behavior. Moreover, aftec^ge 3 or 4, it seems to be 
impossible to reverse a child's sex identity without severe psy- 
cfioldgical repercussions. 

Margaret Mead worked with three South Pacific cultures, the 
Arapesh, who cultiv^a^e gentle, affectidhate, generous dispositions 
in all their children, the Mundugumor/ who socialize boys anc^ 
girls alike to be "competitive, aggressive, and /independent, 
and the Tchambuh, who stylize behavior by sex, with women 
earning the tpbe's sustenance while the men adorn themselves 
and thew sacred, objects. These studies lend further support to the 
idea that sex-role norms are not solely e^xplafned by innate 
physiologicahdifferences. 

In f^ct, G. P. Murdock, in an anthrdpdiogical ^study 6i rhore 
than 200 cultures, discovered that the only jobs performed exclu- 
sively by mei^ in ^11 cultures were hunting animals and pursuing 
sea mammals. Cultural assignment seems to dictate whifch sex 
dpes what task, not the riature of the task or differing bipfogical 
endowments of male^ and females. 




ROLE OF PARENTS ^ 

Studies such as these make it clear that social .processes, play a 
part in determining sex-differentiated behavior^ within ^ given 
society. But it still is difficult to isolate the role of the school fron^ 
that played by other socializing institutions, such as the family, 
' the mass media, and mpdels in the cuhure at large. 

Much discussion in the past has focused on parental responsi- 
bility for assumedi sek differences of males and feffiales in) such 
areas' as cognitive stj^le. ^ 

David Lynn, for, instance, relates W to the task of the young 
child in achieving a sex-jple identification. Because th^mother 
or some female carewSer is generally ^at hand, he likens the 
female's task to rote learning of a /esso'n, with exploilition and 
goal seeking minimized or omitted. Thus, he hypothesizes, the 
femafe early develops a cogn^'tive styie that eventually makes 
her better than jnale peers at rote memory) verbal fluency, and 
language usage. However, Lynn likens the male task of learning 
a masculine role identification to the learning, problem, which 
demands exploration and goal seeking bpore the solution be- 
comes-dpar, because males have to idexslify jyith 3 culturally 
defined io\e. This role is imposed, for the mf\t part, by mothers 
and female teachers through a system of rewards and punish- 
ments. Therefore, Lynn, suggests, boys get early practice at 
ignorifjg irrelevant cues and isolating significant ones, and the^ 
develop ^ coghitive style that makes them more apt at problem 
solving arfS^Using anafytif: skilfs. Lynn's hypothesis,, while intai- 
tivety reasonably, lacks solid empirical VIocumentation, 

Eleanor Maccoby, on the other hand, has suggested ,that 
the difference in cognitive style stems from child-rearing prac-. 
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tices that give b^ys earlier and greater independence. Such early 
Independence has been demonstrated by H, A. Witkin to directly 
affect spatial ability In terms of .spatial ability, worT\en have been 
showr\ to be more field dependent, which means they are less 
able to ignore the total visual context when performing tasks 
^ \ ■$Uch as 'finding emb^ddkd figures. Maccobf believes that this 
field d^fSendence indicates that females do not, on the whole, 
tKmk^as analytically as males because of the culturally assigned 
depepdency role given them as youngsters in our society. 

^ But mOre recently, Maccoby and Jaddin, after a review of 
some 2,000 books and articles, concluded that boys are not en- 
couraged towards greater independence than girls. They also 
found Yio evidence tha{ihe sexes differ in analytic or rote learn- 
ing abilities In fact, they disco^red that only four sex differ- 
ences are well established by research, greater agression, visual- 
^ spatial ability, and rrfathematicanability perhaps as a consequence 
of more visual-spatial ability-Jx/ boys, and grteatec verbal abihty 
in girls in addition, they found surprising sim>Urity in chj[ld- 
rearing^ practices for boys apd girls. pBoth sexes appeared to t)e 
treated with equal affection* in the early years, bothv^ve^e en- 
couraged to be i/idependent and' discouraged from d^penttencx, 
^"d aggression seemed to garner no greater approval from par* 
ents of boys than from parents of girls. Maccoby and Jacklin did 
find that pareoi handled and played with boys more roughly, 
and gave them more praise and more punishment. This was 
particularly t*rue of fathers, who actively^ discouraged their sons' 
interests in feminine toys, activities, or apparel. 

Since chil4rrearing practices seem^o similar for boys and girls, 
it appearslhat direct shaping by parents does not account com- 
pletely for sex-typed behavior in the young. Imitation and rein- 
forcement apparently play a role, but so, 4t seems, do models 
from a yariely of nonparental sources, which the child uses to 
construct generalizations about sex-appropriate behavior. 

Parents do ^eem to have higher expectations for boys than 
for girfs, and .this probably is* a factor causing pr9portionally 
fewer girls «to §d on to college-and to bave careers, a fact well- 
documented by cellege statistics, 

Parental expectations, subtly or overtly communicated, also 
may be a factor influencing 'the way gtTTs feel about showing 
th*>ir intelligence John\Hollender in 1972 found a negative rela- 
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tion^hip between high grades and social self-esteem scores for 
high school femaljes, but riot for males. He suggested that^fe- 
nrrales feel 'uncomfortable about academic achievement because 
this*is. not society's idea of appropriate sex-roFe behavioff * 

M. C. Shaw and J. T. McCuen, meanwhile, have gatnere^ d^ta 
showing that girls who w.et'e underachievers in high school 
usually^ began to underachieve at^the onset^^of puberty. For boys, 
underachievement in high school usually started earlier. The re- 
searchers hypothesized that the acKievemBnt drop-off among girls 
as they .reached maturity was linked to the adult female sex 
role. In other words, fo^ female Americans it's not smart to be 
snstart* ' . / - ' 
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There isHUtle doubt that our society holds stereotypic images'' 
ot the achieving male and the nurturant female. These images acp 
purveyed no( only by parents, bu^ also By the mass medra^ as * 
Betty Friedan first note'd in 1963.. ' . « 

^ Although thtf situation has .'improved since 19^3, a survey ih 
1974 'of 350 television commercials indicated that maay stfill 
pushed the cliche that tfie ultimate achievement in womanhbo/3 
was providing a clean shirt aVid a hot meal: Reporting on the . 
survey, I?Jan. Xevine, president and cr^atiye director of a >Los 
Angeles advertising agency, notesd'that women wanted to be 
showh having,^ choice. Instead, they have bee'n*^ftpic{ed primarily 
In two^coles: sex object and housewife. 

^.Commercial manufacturers of childreh*^ toys are another case 
in poipt. Janet Lever and Louis Goodman discovered in 1974|^ 
for example, that three put\<j/ tour chemistry sets pictured only 
boys on the box^ops; none pictured girls alone. 

But manufacturers and advertisers, like parents aqd schools, 
seem merely to reflectilex roles,accepted bythe culture at large. 
^Vixginia.Qleary, iiv>^*'T974 review of research on-attitgdinal bar- 
riers to occupational • aspirations Jn women, noteU that most* 
peopre,v^ regardless of age. education, religion, sex, or marital 
status./ascribed competiefrey ^characteristics to men. These^ i/i- 
^Qlude such/t|ualkies as ot^ectivity, decision-making ability, a^^ 
businesf^ skill. Wdmen, <)ri..the i)ther band, aVe'seen asT having 
traits in a' yirrmth^^i^xgr1|«i^^ including such things 

as sogal graces^and emptiana| supp^(>J-^. * * _ 
f That those HSfaiR gfenei^ thought to masculine also' are 
f ^ore oftery*otirflly desi'faE||wh2(n thos^tWught to be feminine 



* 

^ has been shown by Inge Broverman and cojieagues. In this study, 
three matched -groups of clinical psychologists, psycljiatrists, artd 
- social workers, Including both males and females, were given 
« identical lisis of bi-polar traits/One grpup was asked to choose 
traits -characterizing healthy males, a second group chose traits 
characterizing healthy females, and the third group chose traits. 
9f the healthy adult of unspecified sex. Tl^e traits listed for* the 
cl/nically healthy male and healthy adult were identical, and 
totally different from those listed for the clinically healthy female. 




DIRE CONSEQUENCES 

generally assume, in this society, that children are better 
off if "they conform to the prevailing sex-role stereotypes, Yet 
severciH studies indicate that a high degree of sex-appropriate 
^behavior does not necessarily enhance aftti may even retard psy- 
chological and social adjustment of either males or females. 
And, in terms of intellectual performance, boys and girls who are 
less sex typed have been found to have higher overall intelli- 
.^gence^ spaUal ability, and creativity. 

Knowihg the traits society stereotypically asaibes to females, 
it should be r|0 surprise to learn that girls, in general, have a 
more negative self-concept than boys. Philip Goldberg, for ex- 
ample, found that college women ^ad a clear tendency to down- 
grade the work of professionals of th^ir own sex, even when these 
professionals were in traditionally female fields such as home 
economic. Given an authoritative article supposedly written by a 
woman compared to the sairie article supposedly written by a 
man, both men and wonleo^of college age profess more confi- 
dence In the article by th^ rSo. 

Females also react differ^tly than males to success, and 
failure. Doris Entwisle and Ellen .Greenberger found that ninth- 
grade boys considered academic success a result of their own 
efforts, while they blamed failure on bad luck or other outside 
causes. Girls, on the other hand, blame themselves for failure 
but attribute, success to outside causes Or luck. ^ 

Matina Horner fgund.a "motive to avoid success" among col- 
lege women when they were faced with, achievement in tradN 
'^iohally masculine fields. She thinks this may be caused by ex- 
^edations of ne^ti^e consequences, such as social rejection or 
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feelings of being unfemmme. Although* her studies have been 
criticized for questionable reliability, this motive ta avoid success 
may be verified eventually. If it exists, it certainly would seem to^ 
be a deterrent to achievement-directed behavior among women. 
Grace Baruch, replicating Horner's work with fifth-gfaders, found 
the motive to avoid success existing in girls .of that young age. 

Meanwhile, boys seem to have a harder time adjusting to their 
role demands as adolescents and young adults, based on evidence 
such as rates of referral to child guidance centers, delinquency 
rates, and recent studies of educational underachievement m the 
gifted showing such underachievement twice as frequent among 
boys as girls. 

Ruth Hartley interviewed forty-one males, eight- and eleven- 
year-olds, and discovered that boys thought they were, supposed 
to be able to fight, be athletic, run fast, play rough, be smart, 
know what girls don't know, know how to stay out of trouble, - 
be noisy, get dirty, be naughty,/ arid not cry or be softies. To 
answer why boys try to fill this^'demanding role. Hartley asked 
thfem hoyv^they viewed girls. She found that girls were seen as 
having to^stay close to home, be clean, play quietly, be often 
afraid, cry when scared or hurt, spend a lot of time playing with 
dolls, and learn to cook, sew, and take care of children. 

These same boys saw adult women as indecisive, afraid of 
many things, fussing, tired a lot, needing someone to heljSX them, 
squeamish about blood, not knowing how to handle emergencies, 
unable, to do dangerous things, dying more easily than men, ngt 
very iritelligent, having to clean u|3 household messes, and being 
sad more often than men..WhcU boy in his n^t mind. Hartley 
asked, would not give his all to escape this alternative— despite 
the toll the difficult "male" role seems to impose? 

Studies of children's vocational aspirations indicate that chil- 
dren learn quite early what roles society expects of them. Lynne 
fglitzin, in a study of ^90 fifth-graders, for instance, found that 
both boys and girls demonstrated sex stereotyping in their views . 
of c^eer and employment patterns, social roles in home and 
family, and their own expected lives as adults. Perhaps even more 
significant was that children with working mothers— especially 
girls— had more liberal views on roles of men and women in 
\t)ciety Role models are essential to show young female children 
how,to combine marriage and work life satisfactorily, as O'Leary's 





review of research on .barriers to occupational aspirations in 
women clearly showed. 

From /esearch studies such as these, it seems obvious that 
perpetuation oi the status quo in rigid and tr.aditional sex-role 
expectations is repressive fdr members of both sexes, inhibiting 
both boys and girls from achieving full psychological and intel- 
leictuai capabilities. y^\}i\e society in general seems to espouse 
these sex roles, we still ^m'ust ask what part the school plays in 
perpetuating sexism by forcing youngsters into such rigidly de- 
fined roles. 
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Sexism in children's books first became a public issue in Octo- 
ber, 19^0, when the Feminist Collective on Children's Media cpn- 
fronted ieo authors, publishers, and other members of the chjJ- 
drin's book world Wi^ some findings. They cited results oi a 
six-month study of %asaK^eadersrfrom fifteen major series, ^done 
by thirty* New jersey wont^fen, who found that Boys turned up in 
these readers as energetic, active, and resourceful, while girls 
were depicted as passive, intelledually limited, an'dlearful. 

*fwo laterVmore limited studies, one by Ramona Frasher and 
Annabelle Walker, another by Divine Graebner^ produced similar 
findings. Male main characters continued to outnumber female' 
-main ^characters by» sij^eable" ratios*! M^n were shown in a wide 
variety of adult occupations while women were most often as- 
signed the traditional female role, despite the fact that one^third 
gf today's labor force is composed of women, (tiany of them 
mothers of school-aged children. ;Meri^ and bo^s ^Hthumbered 
\vomen* and girls by wide margins in illustrations. Rarely did 
a picture appear of a girl in slacks, a mother driving a car that 
^Iso was occupied by an adult male, or a b'ioy crying, ^writing, or 
''reading. The books contained both subtle sexism, with few or no 
^iograph4(esr,^-|.famous women, .for exampte, and blatartt sexism, 
such as the boys' response to Smart Annabelle in one $tory: "yVe • 
don't mind sharing our ideas with mankind, but you, after all, - 
area girl." * ^ ' ' • * 

In my own content analysis of two basal reader?' published, 
for third grade, in 1972 and 1973,:! d^yere<J that little, had 
change!.d Males continued ^o jj^iitnumber females both in content 




and in illustrations, ind a wjde disparity still existe(5 in adult 
occupations depicted For instance^ one of these shows men in 
thirty-seven different occupatibns, vvh)le*^orr;ren are shown in six* 
occupations outside the traditional, including canary .voice trami^T 
and queen. Another shows men in thirtj^-hin^ 'different- occupa- 
tional roles, while wonnen are given five beyond the traditionaf. 
ballerina, maid, governess, em^ess, and queen. At a 4ime whcfti 
40 percent of married women are members of the county's 
labor force, the reality presented 'by these rridar^ it,nLir jtion 
able I also found both blatant and subtle se)a^ in story con- 
tent A story about the Olympics, for example/ rhentioiis women 
as participants But when participants are discussed, all are re- 
ferred to by the pronoun ''he," and all illustrations are'^of males. 

Most children's books continue to reflect this sexisnh innate in 
the English language. In addition to puns on ^ords like ''rnan- 
kind," or the use of the masculine-orierfled pronoun to s^and 
for both sexes, consider examples such as these from elementary ^ 
science textbooks, culled by Linda Harrison and Rich^ar,d Passero. 
"When you think of man long ago, you probably think of cave- 
men, . . . Man is a curious animal. He wants to kn6w all ab'but 
natufe." Using a picture test, with children instructed to circle, 
all applicable pictures when given sentences usingtpiasculine- 
onented generic nouns and pronouns or neutral forms of these 
"sentences, Harrison and Passero discover^ that third-graders <io* , 
not re^ly envision both sexes upon p'resentation of such generic 
terms, tl^ugh they do so when neutral forms are use^ instead:. 
We dd noNknow at yyhat age youngsters develop an intellectuaj 
understanding of the.generio use of words such as ''mankind/ 
"m^n-made," "chairman," or/"he," nor what effect direct teach- 
ing strategies rriight have on developing such understanding. More 
and nrpre frequently these day^. feminists are proposing, instead, 
that the language be changed tojnclude new and mor^ neutral 
substitutes. ^ ^ * ' 

Alleen Pa*ce Nilsen blames the Englijh language, in part/ for^. 
the steady decrease of illustr^ations of girlLanJ wg^nen in chjU^ 
dren's picture boqks sinjcetl950. She studied eighty winnejps^Snd 
runners-up. for the Catdecott Award^ given annually to Ihe put- 
standing piaure book pu^rs^ied in the Upited Sta,tes, and 'decided 
^that many books, parti'cut^i)rJy "those about ^ft}i[nal$, w.ere domi- 
nated by males be^qsj^se the aulhpj^ wli&fcirce^ to fchoose between 



^the masculine and the feminine pronoun. Authors choose. Jthe 
jormer, Nilsen says, '^because it is easy and he {or she) has been 
taught that masculine carx .stand for both men and wp%en, al- 
d)ough not the other way arounU" :' " ' ' 

^ She also blamed free-lance artists for slanting books, toward, 
boys. Of the eighty books she studied, ten h^d e4rls as leading 
characters compared to twerlty-four with boys. Twelve individ- 
ual authors and artists were involved in production of these ten 
books about girls, and nine of the twelve were women., The three 
rnen 4II have daughters, leading Nilsen to suggest that perhaps it 
'^akes a special acquaintance before ^ ma/i feels comfortable in 
picturing'girls." ' ' ' \ / 

She also, credited the decreased depiction of females in chil- 
-dren*s books to Sputnik in '1^7. This Russian space triumph gen- 
erated great cpntern over the quality of American education, 
resulting in a spates of easy-to-read books, almost none of which' 
h^d female mam characters, because most remedial reading prob- 
lems occur in boys. The exj^lusion of females then spread to texts 
and trade bopks, Nilsen asserts. 

Ir^ afJdition, she pointdd an accusing finger at the 1961 Na-* 
tion^l D^efense Education Act, which gave federal funds to school 
libraries, for purchasing books about science, a field stereotypic 
cally considered more appropriate for males. Thus, according to 
Nilsen, mal^s won in two directions, in the ,nonfiction section of 
libraries because tl^y are thought to be more able than girls, and 
ifj the begin ning-to-neac^ books because they are thought to be 
/ess able than girls, - ^ ' . 

A number of content analyses have documentecT sexi^ in 
trade bookspf all kinds, written for chW^ren of alleges. But math 
textbooks are no less stereotyped. Marsha Federbush in 1974 
round in story problems girls were generally cooking, sewing, 
or 'Watching, while mothers engaged in various" forms of house* 
wifery. She aiso found story problems intimating that girls laclcfed 
competenceKn*math ("Jane couldn't figure out how to do . . 
&o John help^ her''), and* no inclusion of female mathenriati- 
cians' in historical overviews. 

jaftiie Frishof, in a study of five widely used social studies 
texts for^efemeritary schools, found essentially the same pattern. 
According to these texts, boys grow tip to do some hundred dif- 
^rent jobs, compared to thirty for v^men» 



4* ' MeanwHile, Marion Meade wrote in the New York Times in 
'*The only word for the femipine image' on children's tele-. 
, " vPsiofY is crummy," with cartoun shows the worst offenders. Jane 
^ . '.Bergman's more recent analysis of '^Sesame Stceet" suggested 
^ that educational television certainly' was not immune to the same 
- sex-role stereotyping. 

* My own review of research on sexism m children's media in 
mid 1975 indicated that publishers and producers were beginning 
< to respond to feminist pressures. Two leading publishers of basal 
readers had issued editorial guidelines aimed at producing 
nonsexist materials, and a third had solicited assistance from 
feminist groups in developing content for a revision. In trade 
books, too, newer publications start to show a modernized con- 
cept of ma^e and female roles, .characters are b^rng treated as 
Mntiivrduals rather than as stereotypes. j 
^ Yet, publishers who responded to fenr^inist pressures encoun- 

tered other problems. Several reviewers say some new books are 
didactic tracts, too bacdened with ia message to be believable. 
Selma Lanes pointed out that bpoks showing women and men 
doing what few women or m€n have done in real life \ver§ ■com- 
mendable, because they opened readers' eyes to the range of 
po^sibHkies, but she viewed jhese as propaganda, no|^ literature, 
LooKTng at the issue from ar^other angle, .Diane Gersorti- 
Stavn argued ^ha^ sexual stereotyping in children's books con- 
stituted propaganda, regardles^ of the author's intent, because 
such depicttons were accepted by youngsters as reality. But she 
saw p|oblems arising from the practices of some feminist critics, 
improperly isolating quotes from context, unthinking praise for 
books that buijcf up girls at the expep^;^^ boys, abandoning 
aesthetic stand§rds in juclging books, Unfairly criticizing histori- 
cal fiction iot showing life "the way it was/' failing to work for 
the upgrading of traditional female roles in children's books in 
addition to seekW expansion of roles (because riot all house- 
wives are dreary, cto^l, ineffectual people),, and blaming authors 
and publishers for 'an incredible conspiracy of conditioning" 
^ instead of trying to enlighten and change them. • ' 

Despite th^ problems, a trend toward nonSe5<ist literature 
^ for children seems definitely g^ithering strength. Producers of edu- 
catiorfal television for classroom viewing, such as the Agency for 
, Instructional Television, also are showing awareness of the prc3Pb- 
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lem of sex-role stereotyping «dad are making conscious efforts 
10 avoid it. • , ^ 

Nonetheless, sexist .materials are .more available today than 
those depicting males and ferpale^ in less prescribed and inflex- 
ible roles. Sexism^ then, continues to permeate the Iprmal jschppj 
curriculum through' the- materials educators are^brced to use, 
for want of somjethmg better. 



i SEilSfA l^a^l ORC\M7Al\OS ^ 

^,ut the school itself adds oth^ mechanisms to ^'provide' sex- 

•role reir\f6rcdment. Physi^^l education and playgrpund activities 
frequently ar« sfegregafiitd,. Some grade schools experiment with 
all-boy .and all-girP classes, 0h activities differentiated along 

^ traditional, sex-steredtype<J lines. * ^ , . . 

Even unsegregated/ciasse^sually condone, and, sometimes 
everi encourage, the sex-typed activities and interests children 
bring^to school. SeltJoA do teachers question why small bo/s con- 
gregate in ilie.blotk corner or arduncTthe jungle gym, while 

. littleWls cluster in the doll corner^hy middle-grade boys race 
for the soccer field at recess) while ^irls j^fifeuiet' games like 

jacks and jump ro^. Even l^ss Ire^uently ^^e achgrs tP^ to In- 
tervene to prorqpte diver$ifi^catf(j1f<^d expjl j^ r of skills and in- 

' terests for t)pth bpysancf girls. * ^ ' \ . 

yvhen teachefs separate bp^siincf^irls for seating or lining up, 
;hey call attention' to 'sex ^inctidns apd sex roles. Sex fre- 
quently determines ^ven tl^l^^ment of cl^ssrQpm^rhdp'ers: 
Janie waters the plants^ while ^he projector; ('aul carries 

the chairsywljile Patsy washes thedesk tops. % ^ " . . 

Too seldom do teachers conscipusjy use resdtirce speaker&|^ 
parent participants who are also Wfectivi^ acfulr models of f^fp^ 
stereotyped behavior sqch as the vyomaft* doctor or the ^ ijMle^ 
^an<;fr. ^ . 

The authority- structure of the school itself «^retnforces trfBi- 
tional sex rolls. V^le^ peHJent of all elementary'school teach-- 
ers are women, 79 percent p£ all elementary school principals ^»re 
men. Simply by observfng the relative* titles of each sex in the 

• school, children (earn'^tW differpnt societal expectations, for men 
and women. * , " * 
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By high school, boys are counseled into industrial arts and 
girls into home, economics. Girls are encouraged to prepare for 
careers in nursing, teaching, social work, library work, or secre- 
tarial work. In vocational interest inventories. The career choices 
channel women's responses Into traditionaf or.suBordinate voca- 
tional fields/?;* ^ . . V . - 
^ Teacher/pupil interaaion is another area touched by tradi- 

Xtional sex typing. Boys are. taught, long before they enter first 
grade, to be independent, assertive, and aggressive. Girls, on the 

, other hand, ^enerall/ are trained to be passive, obf dient, and 
conforming. «g| 

Because the school traditionally has been concerned with keep- 
ing order, which denwnck.obedience and conformity, it is not 
surprising that in many suidies boys .makfe up the majority of 
teachers' behavioral problems. Girls are socialized more easily 
into "goodness'^and thus are ignored more easily. ^ 
- Ironically, the. conflict boys receive from the school's expec- 
' tations actually ma^'turn out to be a positive 'benefit. A large 
number of studies indicate that teachers tend to discipline and 
to.praise boys more than girls. Teachers also spend more instruc- 
tional time with boys. Judith Barwick Speculated that a boy 
^ learned .in school that he could get attention from his teacher 
and peers for^ndnconforming behavrtJr. Thus, teacher criticism, 
a seemingly negative response, aaually may lead boys toward 
greater independence, autonomy, and Activity. 

We do not yet have sojid research on how teather discipline 
and criticism affea the cognitive styles ^d self-concepts of boys 
and girls. In addition, we need experim^t&^esigned to explore 
the effeas of different currlcUlar patterns/>atncia Minuchin, ^ 
for example, speculated thatjgirii, particularly ,^id not neeb 
subject-dominated rote learrfir^ but jhould be in classrooms 
stressing open-ended and searching processes of thought and em- . 
phasizing the central, active*^role of the stupleht and choice in 
learning activities. Ot^er ^critics question whether training in 
docility and obedience is gpod for anybody, male or female,^ if " 
the school is genuinely concerned with facilitating learning. 

VVhile the foregoing only cursorily examines 4he research now 
pouring forth or> .the Issue, of sexism, it sureJy indicates that 
something is awry in American society and, thus, in the schqols 
that reflea that societ/, What can we, as educators, do about it? 



^ TEACHERS NEED TRAINING FOR CHANGE 
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he principal hope fo; /mprovement seems to lie with classroom 
teachers. While comrrr^cial textbooks and other majterials slowly 
. improve, the vast majority of books and materials presently avail- 
. able and in classroom use Continue to reflect the traditiorral sex 
foles and thinking of a patriarchal society, which is"" iiestrictive to 
students of both sexes. 

Thus, the obvious first step would seem to be a change in 
teacher training, preservice and inservice courses designed to . 
sensitize and raise the consciousness of teachers to^thejssue and 
the existence of sexism u;»the school. 

• Women's H/storyT^uch courses should in€lude the history of 
women in Air^erican society, a . history largely ol:?literated, as 
Janice Law Trecker has shown, in most widely lised high schpol 
^ and. college history' textbooks. If females need r6le models to 
tause them to aspire, these models cannot be erased completely 
or hidden by masculine-oriented language patterns. ^ 

Content Analysis. As a seconS^foeus, such courses should help 
preservice and inservice teachers analyze the content of tKe text- 
boojcs and other materials now used. As awareness of sexist 
content develops, the primary teacher will see the rieces^ity for 
pausing in the midole of a reading group to discuss the reality of 
"Dan is napping, ^hile Pam makes lunch" in this world of work- 
ing fathers and mothers, where homemaking responsibilities are 
being shared more fully. All teachers will see the need to give 
direct/instruction on the generic use of male nouns and pronouns. 
The middle-grade teacher will see the value of sexist materials 
as teaching tools; children at this age can dp tlieir own content 
/ analyses, in the process learning valuable critical reading skills.. 
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Penn State University todk an important step m this direaion* 
by requiring a course in ethni^ children's literature, for teacher 
certification in elementary education. In this course, stucfents^ 
ace first exposed, tq blatant stereotypes, subtle distortions, .a'nd 
omissions in literary references to ethnic groups. Then they work 
with a content analysis form for racism and jexism, developed 

a result of ^ joint Penn^State/Couacil on^lnt^cacial Books for 
Children workshop on racism and sexism in classit)om literature. 
Jane Singh, reporting on' the Penh State project, says that the' 
goal IS promoting among teacher^ "a conscious awareness of tjie 
problems which exist and an attempt to use them, not' avoid them, 
to educate in what is io the real book world and how lo cope with 
it." , ' 

Management Techniques. As a third facers, preservice and in- 
service cAjrses for* teachers should emphasize classroom and 
school management techniques to avoid sexism. Because sex-role 
stereotypes are pervasive and generaljy taken for granted, con- 
scioCftness-ralsing ac^itfes mrght help teachers^derstand ways 
they influence and ^press their*Mudents withifcxist ideas and 
behavior. 

Curriculum Reform Finally, because teachers' probably are at 
their best when .they can organize and control the curriculum 
w^ithm set guidelines, preservice and insi^rvice cburses should 
focus on teacher-directed^Jteiculum reform. That is, teachers 
should get help'in'"organi'2inf^its to use with their own studejf^ts, ' 
units they might later/tfy out and evaluate, perhaps in the pres- 
ence of observers. Together, teachers can learn to develop^^ 
and share new materials and methods fo? obliteraffng sexisin in 
curricurumj:ontertt--or, in even more direct teaching strangles, 
for promoting a conscious awareness of sfexism among thefr 



students. 
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' . C , , A lSWECT*tiEACt!IN)G-5TRATECY y 

" ^uch d direct teaching srf^itegy nas been a part pf 'the middle- . 
grade social studies cgrriculum at University Elementary School . 
in^oomington, Indiana, since 1970, whig^, American women were 
• notlryg the ^fiftietJ^anniveFsary olF tN'ra^bdmissipn jto^ the voting 
boqth. Runoi^ g^ r a nine-week interval^Wfe»siudy of vifefrien K^s 
had as.its^oal the sensitizing of childVen to prjiblems of. sexism 
American sociejy in the^pe of openin^hg door to fOII per- 
.£onh^od for at least some of them., Th^idkjSctivps of this unit 
, ^are: to l^frTthe^b^ history /)f won^n'r^Sflf<l3e^ Jo become 
faniiliar with famous women from history Jto become aw^fe^of 
the role .problems of women today in joby, social life, marriage, 
anjjfdfnily, to become famitiar with current i^ues and' leaders m 
jthjP^omen's movement; and to look at one's^itudes about sex 
rotesi* • v_ . ' ' ' 

The V^fversity jfehool teacFimg strategy JiaBi fallen naturally 
into tvillf seaien5r^>i^J|g|j^ys a htltorical fmnd£ition by focus- 
\ngjbn ihe suffrage [rno«pfn^nt,-^^ the. sej^ond examines the* 
ccmtempprar^ w^naea's mbvement. We use^ oasic teacher-written 
" readings in lieu of tauBooI^Srsforjobvious reasons. Those dealing 
with the suffr.age me^ment have been taken primarily from 
. tIerfRor Flexner's comprehensive history, Cenfury of Str^iggle, and 
3ris FaberVbooK'for^young adultj, P&ticoal Politics: How 
""AmdwcaX Women. Won the Rt^t To Vg 
rewritre(iMTgf^ on the current wo? 
ones have beconje available; those pr^e 
on information on t^e status »6f women 
572,issue.^ \ '^.J ^^ . , 

^n addition^ to reading the basic g^rrals, the children re- 



We have modified or 
?jS's movement as new 
itly used draw heavily 
^rom Time's March 20, 
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search and identify a number of" famous women from a list of 
more than fifty, ranging from the gentle Lucretia Mott and that 
strong and strident mouthpiece for her^^ex, Sojourner Tri/fh, 
to contemporarf^like Indira Gandhi, Shirley Chisfiblm, Gloria 
Stelnem, and Betty Friedan. Difficulty encountered in locating 
informatiory^ on these women, even those long-deceased, makes 
pupils aware of the neglect with which women have been treated 
in the compiling and editinjg,of encyclopedias and other resource 
" materials^ ^ * * 

Each child also Completes a glossary of terms applicable to the^. 
unit, including i^ms such as "sexism," "feminist," "stereotype," _ 
"socialization," 'sex typing," and'' "nuclear family." Again, dif- 
ficulties encountered in locating definitions lead to discussion of 
ways language constantly is shaped and changed by social in- 
novations. We find this a good. time, too, to look at ways, lan- 
guage subtly expresses society Vvlew of males and females. 

We also Encourage each pupil to choose and read at least one 
biography or autobiography about a famous woman. Students 
who read biographies about the same woman, v\tritten by different 
authors, are asked to compare factual inforrpationipresen'ted. Be- 
cause dFscrepancies frequently occur, students become aware of . 
the authors/ research sources, documentation, and objectivity—^ . 
all important critical. reading skijls. 

A child who goes this far has laid the foundation for further, 
independent study. Projects deal with a variety of topics, using 
the elementary school and the community as classroom resources. 

Often, critical reading skills glay* a part in this independent ' 
study Many Voungsters, for . example, choose to analyze depic- 
*?tion of rnales and females in the children's literature they read 
for' their language arts classes. It would be difficult to count the 
'tim'fes a pupil has presented a novel, carefully marked with a 
^crap of paper or^^^ folded Kleenex, triumphantly femarkfog,^ 
"rve found another ejjamplepf sexism irxjny book/' When chil- 
^dren are sensitized to reading perceptivity and crijically, books 
now decried^ by women's organisations become valuable class- 
room tools and the *need for 'weeding library dollections di- 
minishes. ■ , • 

Other pupils may dect to study depiction of men and women 
in magazine, radio, or, television advertistements. Some may ex- 
^amlne basal readers used in University School's prirpary grades 



in .terms of sexist content. Others have analyzed portrayal 
of melT and women in other tnedia. for example m children s 
cartooft television sbows or family ^""3''°" ^'1^^?^'"' .. 
strips or syndicated cartoon series, or .n the lyr.cs of popular 

'°"some have'deyeloped and presented bibliographies of books ■ 
about women available in the school or county "'brays- O ^ejs , 
-have prepared written research reports on aspects of tie suffrage 
movement or done comparative studies of P^eiudje u,ward 
women and toward blacks. Or they have surveyed ah.tudes of 
uSersity School children at other grade levels toward work.ng , 
mothers, preparing charts of their findings _^ 

We encourage pupils to interview influential career women 
in 2e community, 'asking questions such as: "How d.d you be- ■ 
come interested in your career? How did your amHy feel about 
Jour gotg into this kind of work? What obstgdes did you have 
Tov'Some? Do you feel there has been dis^m,natj,on aga,ns 
you in terms of ilary. advancement, increasing respons,bj>ly?. ^ 
Are YOU married? If so. does <y«Ur work interfere w.th you 
, family life? Do you recdmmend <hat other girls follow your 

' -'""othef options for independent prefects include writing plays^ . 
or poem? based on m^aterial from the stady of women, syrvey- 
L^irls in first and fourth grades to detect a sh.ft in career 
pifns or a change in favorite school subjects, findinj quotations 
frbm famous women and explaining theirMneaning and signifi- 
cance, or writing a proposal for a children's television program or 
bodk that gives a constructive view of women. . 

This list doe* not exhaust^ the possibilities, fach year our chil- 
dren have come up with creative projects, of their ov^n devising 
Once a child whoTe motljer..had to^^her. "Black«,women don 
have tiriie to be involved in women's liberation; we have to get 
< the., black race liberated." decided to find out if other back 
. • women shared her mother's views. So s^e mad? "P » ^"^ 
naire and mailed it to twenty-two black wom6nr-rel«.ves. 
- Snds. and three congresswomenr-sending each respondent four 
• • extra- questionnaires to share with .friends. From the fifty-three 
questionnaires returned, .she made some interesting discovery . 
Most women in this study thod^ht they had been rno^^ <J™- 
nated against by being black tha,> by being women, but 87 percent 
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,hJ h i^" 1°*^'' setting into Boys' Club -soccef fsn't " 
,that bad,,eV, .hough I plaa ,o write a le ,er fo Ju^e^andv - 

an ^^^'^•*'»*>W^ve never really gof ohe tarri JnCd.V ' 

sri„v/« '"^ .classniafes..,-his,was a viv!d Sn- '1 ^ 

sciousness-r3»sing.experience.- : ° , ■ ' 

<rrpSlll^o''"'^T ^f^-^'^^^y^^d scie^e iod math textbooftV 

chUdren at different ages regafdiftg the satisf^tion th^ feel b j^ • 
boys or girls and made classroom displays of bWks Zpfoved b! ' i ' 

m.nS'^^t"'"^ rolelreversal gan^r-WcL " 

gid cor^mtn UV'^ hrme'thts'ire'h """^ vvrong-^-r- 

U.'This game swl all tt ad^al^.n "unadSri^tht- ' 

bTh-vhe:?" r- go«..i":;irr te'c?-^ 

game.- ' and Wornan. it is' a very ^ducationaP.-v 
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.Vp^/ne'way We Have initiated the study womep is by nSn^ing 
* colorful ^sterfeoard sighs^fronx the ^l^ssroom ceiling, containing 
cpmrtoft diches: Pi^ don/t .cry/'They. never ask a . girl, what 
she wants tor Be^en^she, grows up,,^ pretty girl is like, a metpdy.' 
Women's jyork Ys never done. After 29 a womarf is oye^ the hill^ 
It's a marji's vvorld^he's nothing, bjut a dumb blonde. There's 
'jTioref.dlffeceoce faetweei> a nr^afe and a female than between a^ 
Jiorse chestnut and a^dieitnjut horse. And" so on> jd jrifinituim* 

.,vye also have huh^'b^ghtly colored female, biological isigns on 
, wifiicfi a/p printed names of famous'wqmen^ past and pr^ent. 

. .Whei;) our*study. of the suffrage moyenienr is jinder way, * 
some^ teachers find it /urjijto dress jn appro^Driate gaj:b^to i^ 
a.serifes 'Who Am V' autobiographigl sketches, qglhe^famous 
"sufffagettes. The chrfdren guess identities/a^ jfevel at peeing ^ 
theii^ teachers dad ia.poke bonne|$, shawls^ and old-fashioned ' 
^spectadei*^!-^/ : v \/ ,-^'> V 

> Often University School Prindpal Payld Rowland, a hujrianist 
"who Ipelie^es^lp genuine freedprri for all, has consented to par- 
ticipate lo a- series of rot^pla'ying vlgrie,t|es to introduce* the 
second half.of tbe stiidy.,ln this endeavor, he takes the part of the' 
personnel jnan who asks the female Warvard Business > School 
. graduate, "C^n you type?'* or th^^ewspaper editor who t^lU 
ihe newlywed Phi Beta Kapfja journalism graduate, "I'll tell 
you v^hat-^if you're not p/egnant in a year, come back and w^'ll 
talk .business." Or. the fellow who, during a serious discussion 
about'war at a party, chucks his female companion under the 
chin with the comment, "Hey, youVe real cute when you get 



. have ?oun^ many films suitable for use, with a study of 
women, nincludrng two Encyclopedia Britannica Corporation 
productions, **Social Change and the American Woman" and 
''Susan B. Anthoay." We also like^tq take into the classroom un- 
previewed films suc.h as ''Adotheri: What They Dd,'* ar^ let the 
students decide whether such films sTiould be purchased for class- 
room use. In the example cited, students voted "no," , because 
the only mother shown employed fulPtime outside the home 
also was head of the household, and because none of the mothers 
in thelilm were members of minority groffps. 
' Meanwhile, other materials are brought into the classrootn '' 
ranging from Marip Thomas' "Free To Be . . . You and Me" and 
otHer feminist recordings to children's 'picture books expressing 
a new vievr-books such as William Pene c<^u.Bois' William*^ 
Doll, Eve Merrfagn's Mommies at Work, and Jay Williams' The 
Practical Princess and Petronella, These generate discussion on 
ways the world changes for each of us apd on;he role of GtDpT- 
gand^ in social movements and in literature; , , 
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; DOB piRfecl^C^^^ , . K 

\A/hal effect dc>es .a direct teacliing, strategy like the^Univ^sity 
School $f.udy wortii^n have o?^ auiiudejs and aspirations *<)f par- 
ticipants?,' b^es it. give ^\t\s, the Iteecfprn tp haye ''doctor" and 
^'profj^sdr" in tf^eir jrT(»atr}x pt c^reetlch^^^^^ albhg with "truck 
drive^.^J' "telephone *Iii;ii^pm^^ whatever else suits their in- 
terests and talents?; Does Kn^ak^ bpi;? comfortable with Express- 
ing ger>t|eness> griet deligjit jn.smalCchildren, dislike of athletics? 
Are child'f en^^e ^to without fearing ^em^scula- 
tibn oridef^^i^^aiiprt^i^^^ ♦ . 

Frar^^ly^ weren't knpw. No empi^cal study pf attitude changer 
.^fias.bein.altempted yet, largely because^^np appropriate measure- 
me)^t tnitrucnent^ exist: Alt^P^gb the'study of wome^^ aims to 
. dovelo^^:greater andrpgyny in'bpth mafe^lciti.cl f^jf^afes) 'at the 
. ^iT^oment the(e is no test for androa^ny among students yoi^ngpr 
thcin/colteige-age! ,>ye are hoping,, however, t<^ begliipretening 
and posttestmg next year^ both fbr^ movement toward greater 
Sndrogyrtyr.^and for^^ange !in^ sex-steceotypefd^veiws of various 
^<!cijpatip;r)s::"^ • * ^ ' ^ - ■ 

Intuitively, hoy\rever,.we\feachers^whp hayie directed th6 study 
. of.wpnoeo believejiiat^cbange'does take phce. Every y€LaF*^ar- 
«..ents--bo1fi m,others and father^— h^vetiome^bffck to thank us'for 
"^differences they, perceive in*th|ir youngsters. Interestingly, mo.st* 
of the>e parents have reported changes in girl children, though 




be embarrassed not to have ^^.^<Jad arourtd. After that. unit pn 
omenjjrealized'that vypmen can do the sanlie things njerv^can.*'' 



This iMrtlcular boy was different from many who preceded 
him. When it began, the stiidy^ of women was required for ail 
sixth-graders at University School. In those years, it often seemed 
that girls were?ch^nged, while, boys frequently grew more vo- 
cally and rigidly sexist.* Then sixth grade was moved to ^the 
middle school, and changes in teaching staff shifted the study of 
women to an oRtion in fifth grade. Relatively few boys choose it 
now; those who do often come from single-parent homes or are 
influenced by feminist fathers. 

Because of our^ experience, we were not surprised irf Decem- 
ber, 1975, when Harvard psychologist Marcia Guttentag reported 
results of a six-week experimental curriculum designed to teach 
sexual e(jMality, usecf with more than 1,000 Boston children in three 
age groups: kindergarten, fifth grade, and njnth grade. Results 
^ showed that fifth-grade boys with working mothers and ninth- 
grade boys with wording and nonworking mothers became not- 
ably morV^stereotyped in their views of women anci^more rigid 
and outspoken about "woman's place" after the six-week pro- 
gram Many of the girls, on the ot\]er hand, turne.d intojiedgling 
femifiists, with nihth-grade girls moyi^esporrsjve to the teach- 
ing strategy and showing the greatest attitude change. We sus- 
pect that findingVmay be similar at University School. 

Cuuentag's work !|Jjggests that children pick up what they see 
around them far more readily than what adults tell them. They 
sgfe men in power and in a wider variety of occupations; they see 
mothers responsible Tdr most child cafe. And boys, at least, are 
unwillinlg to give up the familiar for^ abstract advantage of 
*mbre flexible personalities. However, girlsNdo -change, and per- 
haps hope of altering present reality lies h^e. One evaluation 
of the ultimate "success of direct teaching strategies might be^he 
greater prx>portion of girls, who aspire to and attain a work role 
in society. Guttenta'g\work suggests that if reality changes, so 
v>^l children's attitudes. - . 

.We do know that.^mmitted feminist 'teachers can, make 
chahges in curriculum content and orgarYTiation in their own 
classVooms; they also can exert the continuing pressures neces- 
sary to bring changes within a school. We 'have seen this happen 
at University School, where recess games now are integrated by s 
teacher fiat, textbo^R7sa4«smen are openly confronted by qu^ 
Jions like "Why areV^ere no^girls in your first pre-primer?" and 
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the male physical education teacher offers wrestling as an op- 
tion for girls, on grounds that some participation Is essential even 
for informed spectat'orship. 

Our librarian now consults feminist^booklists like Utile Miss 
Muffet fights Back when spending acquisition funds, ^nd she 
seeks out good biographies of women to augment the pitiful ^ 
resources available on women in stai^dard reference works. 

longer do we see plays at University School vyhere boys 
are the intrepid explorers and scouts who carry on the dialogue 
while girls, the squaws, sit silent at stage-rear. Meanwhile, ^ 
there is a conscious attempt to bring in resource persons who " 
do not reinforce traditional occupatiortal sex^styping. And, at 
faculty meetings, sexist practices frequently are a topic for im- 
promptu discussions. , 

The process has-been slow, but change definitely is afoot, aYid 
It has been brought about solely through the conscicj^sness- 
raising efforts of a handful of teachers sensitive to the issue. 
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' ^ * CHANCE IS ESSENTIii^L / 

That such change essential if, we are to edu<!ate.all children 
for effective life in our'society seems certarn. Bernice Newga^n 
has pointed out thai the family cycle has quickened since n890; 
youths marry earlier today, and djbples hav^ their las^^^child 
sooner. As a result, many wqpien haVe foNrty.or more years of 



living todo after the lasf-born child is in first grade. Meanwhile, 
90 percefiTtSf American women work outside^he home at some * 
pointin their lives. * ^ ^ ■ ' ' . 

Moreover, federal legi$l^lioh during the past .decad^^i^s op- 
• ened nevy vocational doors to wornen. For exapriple, pc^i^age of 
the Comprehensive Health Manpower Trainlng:Act in 1$7jl makes ^ 
sexual disaiminatlon in admission? illeg^ for, schools of mecli- 
'\ cine, dentistry, pharmacy, veterinary <nedicine,~ and nursing) if/^ 
they receive federal funds. The Equal Employment 'Opportunity T 
Axx of 1972 extends the coverage of Title VII of the p'viL Rights, 
- Act of 19^, dnd herfce the jurisdiction of the Equal Employment ^ 
• Opportunity Commission, to public employees, educators, and\ 
, pr6f(BSSional people^ Pregnant employees, net' :lof)ger can be 
'forced to quit their jobs, and paid maternity leaves seem likely. \ 
Headyyay^afsols apparent regarding equal pay; the average start- 
ing mpnt^ pay offered to womefn cpllege^graduates noW differs , 
only |:fevv dollafs:from that of men in rnartylfietds. 

Arp>i;icar^ schools cannot 9ffbrd to ignore such changes;, as 
^^-F}}?^^y^^ need to provide better 'counseling*for women, yvitti. 
attentiteo timing of family^^ijd work cycles. We must encourage 
women to takejadyahtage of ^the' Increasing freedoms , being/-, 
proffered. If a young wojnan reallz^that sf^ is'jikely to work for 
' thirty or more years> she m^iy decide io prepare for a challeng- 
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mg <areer instead Settling for a temporary or dea^-end job. 
Choices for v^^omeh ij7 our society are limited today, only by^ 
^interests, talents, mo^vatlons, and attitudes; and th6^ school can 
play a part in influenqing,eadi of these. " j ' 

However, yvork by Paul Torrartce suggests thitL education, 
^^hi\e usejul, sets limits for women in a culture in which assump- 
tions about their own ^inferiority run deep in both their own con- 
^ sciousness and that of men. Torranc^ in experiments .with third-, 
fourth-, and fifth-graders in 1959, found girls relucjtant to mani- 
pulate-science toys, on the premise that, as girls, they were not 
, expected to know about such things. Torrance asked parental and 
teacher cooporatidn in attempting to chan^ these attitudes. 
When he rete^ted in 1%0, he discovered that girls participated 
^wilKngly and even with enjoyment. They 4l^ performed as well 
as boys in efforts to manipulate or change thfe toys. But one thing^ 
had nof changed, the bovs^ contribution^'still ^were^ mOre highly 
valued^ both by other hSys and by jhe/fflrjs, regardless of the 
fact that both sexes had/scored equally w^elr. So it seems that be- 
havior patterns*are more amenable to change tfian attitudes^ 

Children arrive ar school With attitudes already establishetl,' 
/argely through expos^^e to parents and the mass media. As'edu- 
|cators,^we can only hope that in our schools direct ^nd indirect 
/teaching strategies aimed at erifdicating sexism" eventually may 
produce a generation of parents whp conscious^^ will raise both 
rmle and female childrep to the kind of -afTarogyny that will permit 
full expression of each' Child's pot^nfial. \Uwe can. vnbke children 
* today consclouily aware of child-rearing practices that have help^d^ 
them, perhaps' we can change such chUd;rearin^ practices in 
the future. * . • . , v 

tKjs seems of prime concern today. We»already knqw that 
ind^viabalfr in .our sofiety benefif psychologically, socially, anU 
intellectually 'w]ien they ar^e ies,s sex typed jrt behavior and at- 
titudes. And many observers have questioned^ at a time when 
cfempeti^n filjs'dur skies with smOg and* polldtes oqr lakes and 
^ streams, whether society itself' might be better off if we were all 
more feminized in the direction of concerned cooperation. 

Educators h^ve an obligation,' most probaWy^WOuld^ agree^ 
nqtj,only to reffeft but also to shape society and^ with it, human 
^ experience. The answers are not all in, bgt surely'we have some 
^ reness of thg direalon in wliich we ought to be moving. . ' « 
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of educational* literature by reporting your reactions to 
this fastback. What is the outstanding strength of (his 
publication? The glaring weakness? What topics do 
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Publications, PHI DELTA KAPPA, Eighth and Union, 
Box 789, Bloomington, jN^7401^ ^ 
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SEXISM: NEW ISSUE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 

The past decade has seen a rebirth of American feminism, dor- 
mant since 1920 when the Nineteenth Amendment was ratified 
and granted women the right to vote. In the wate of this women'§ 
movement of the 1960s and 70s, sexism has emerged as an 
issue in American education. 

As it was first used, the term sexism nneant discrimination 
against one sex, women. Today, the term has been broadejfcd to 
describe rigidly prescribed and thereby limiting roles forlither 
sex. 

Today's feminists, like the suffragettes of ^the nineteenth 
century, exhibit a spectrum of attitudes ranging* from conserva- 
tives intent on legislative change to improve the status of women 
to radicals who hope to revolutionize the whole #of American 
society/But regardless of f3olitical persuasion within the women's 
movement, all rteofeminists have agreed on one thing: sex-typing 
and socialization processes that relegate women to the home or 
to menial tasks in the labor force severely deter the American 
woman from becoming a functionally competent and autonqmous 
human being. Thus, feminists quickly scrutinized the American 
school as an important agency of socialization. 

The American school, since its beginning, has been tharged 
with responsibility for teaching attitudes and values and for 
.preparing youngsters for succeJsful personal, occupational, 
and social adjustment. Paying lip service to "equal opportunity 
for all, the school does, in fact, qarry out its charge in part by 
preparihg boys and girls for traditional sex roles. Many would 
argue that, in doing this, the school merely reflects the society 
that maintains it. Feminists have countered that schools now must 
take a^^re decisive role in shaping society in new and truly 
egahtarianNdirections that will* guarantee full personhood for 
e^erv child, male or female. 
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IS THE SCHOOL ALONE TO BLAME? ^ \ ^ 

To what extent does the sd^ool perpetuate rigid sex roles? 
And what should we, as concerned parents or educators, be doing 
about it? To answer such questions, we must look first at other 
causal factors. 

Whether sex differences in behavior exist is not questioned. 
The words "tomboy" and "sissy" attest to this, describing what 
the American cukure perceives as sex-inappropriate behavior, 
"Real boys" act one way, and "real giris" act another. 

Exfjianatory models for such behavioi-al differences vary, hovy- 
ever, m ascribmg them to one of three things, innate psychological' 
differences, Sinate physiological or biological differences, or 
social processes of socialization and social controls. 

Theories'bf innate psychological differences, such as those pro- 
pounded by Sigmund Freud dnd Erik Erikson, actually are not 
theories but belief systems. Because of their circularity^ they can- 
not be verified. In other words, no solicl evidence indicates that 
men and women are born with psychological differences, that 
cause them to behavein different ways. 

While the notion of an evolutionary genetic difference also 
lacks solid scientific support, some evidence, largely from studies 
of lower animals, suggests that hormones cause behavioral differ- 
ences. Jerome Kagan also identified behavioral differences in 
very young male and female humans, such as a slight tendency ^ 
^ among females to display fear and anMety more frequently and 
more intensely than males, and to show a stronger tendency to 
withdraw. He hypothesizes that the earlier a behavioral difference 
appears, the more likely ^biological factors influence it, but he 
^ '^•^phasizes that biological differences thus far identified do n^ot 
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greatly affect the kinds of social and vocational roles men and 
women should assume In our society, 

Meanwhile> other researchers, through studies of false herma- 
phrodites or children whose true sex gender is misjudged at birth, 
have provided strorig evidence agamst the physiological theory as 
a total explanation of sex differences. Hormones should, in 
theory, make the true sex known, yet, children think of them- 
selves as whatever they were labeled at brrth, and this identity 
. controls their behavior. Moreover, after age 3 or 4, it seems to be 
impossible to reverse a child's^ sex. identity without severe psy- 
chological repercussions. 

Margaret Mead worked with three South Pacific cultures, the 
Arapesh, who cultivate gentle, affectionate, ger\erous dispositions 
m all their children, the Mundugumoc, who socialize boys an(^ 
girls alike to> be competitive, aggressive, ^artd independent, 
and the Tchambujj, who stylize behavior by sex, with women 
earning the tnbeVsustenance while the men adorn themselves 
and their sacred/objects. These studies lend fi^rther support to the 
icjea that sex-rple norms are not solely explained by innate 
physiological differences. * 

In fact, G. P. Murdock, in an anthropological study of more 
than 200 cultures, discovered that the only jobs performed exclu- 
sively by men lOvall cultures were hunting animals and pursuing 
sea mammals. Cultural assignment seems to dictate which sex 
does what task, not the nature of the task or differing biological 
endowrqents of males and females. 





ROLE OF PARENTS 

Studies such as these make it clear that social processes . play a 
part in determining sex-differentiated behavior within a given 
society. But it still is difficult to isolate the role of the school from 
that played by other socializing institutions, such as the family, 
the mass media, and models in the cuhure at large. 

Much discussion in the past has focused on parental responsi- 
bility for assumed sex differences of males and. females in such 
areas as cognitive st^le. \ 

David Lynn, for instance, relates it to the lasKoi the young 
child in achieving a sex-role identification. Because the mother 
or some female caretaker is generally at hand, he likens the 
female's task to rote learning of a lesson, with exploration and 
goal seeking minimized or omitted. Thus, he hypothesizes, the 
female early develofSs a cognitive style that eventually makes 
her better than male peers at^ rot? .memory, verbal fluency, and 
language usage. However, Lynn likens the male task of learning 
a masculine role identification to the learning, prob/em, which 
demands exploration and goal seeking before the solution be- 
comes clear, because males have to identify with a culturally 
defined role. This role is imposed, for the most part, by mothers 
and female teachers through a system of rewards and punish- 
ments. Therefore, 'Lynn suggests, boys get early practice at 
ignoring irrelevant cues and isolating significant ones, and they 
develop a cognitive style that makes them more apt at problem 
solving and using, analytic skills. Lynn's hypothesis, while intui- 
tively reasonable, lacks solid empirical documentation. 

Eleanor Maccoby, on the other haad, has suggested that 
the difference in cognitive style stems from child-rearing prac- 
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nces that give boys earlier and greater independence. Such early . 
independence has been demonstrated by H. A. Witkm to directly 
affect spatial ability In terms of spatial ability, women have been ^ 
shown to be more field dependent, which means they are less 
able to ignore the total visual context when performing tasks. 

\ ibch as finding embedded figures. Maccoby believes that this 
field dependence indicates that females do notion the whole, 

♦ think as analytically as males because of the culturally assigned 
dependency role given them as youngsters in our society. 

But more recently, Maccoby and Jacklin, a^er a review of 
some 2,000 books and articles, concluded that boys are not en- 
couraged towards greater independence than girls. They also 
found no evidence that the sexes differ m analytic or rote learn- 
ing abilities In fact, they discovered that only four sex differ- 
ences are well established by research, greater agression, visual- 
spatia! ability, and mathematical ability perhaps as a consequence 
of more visual-spatial ability in boys, and greater verbal ability 
in girls In addition, they found surprising similarity in child- 
rearing practices for boys and girls. Both sexes appeared to be 
treated with equal* affection in the early years, hoth w^e en- 

^ couraged to be independent and discouraged from dependency, v 
and aggression seemed to garner no greater approval from par- 
ents of boys than from parents of girls. Maccoby and Jackim did 
find that parents handled and 'played with boys more roughly, 
, and gave them more praise and more punishment. This was 
particularly true of fathers, who actively discouraged their sons' 
interests in feminine toys, activities, or apparel. ^ 

Since chil^d-rearing practices seem so similar for boys and^girls, 
it appears that direct shaping by parents does not account com- 
pletely for ^ex-typed behavior in the young. Imitation and rein- 
forcement apparently play a role, but so„ it seems, do models 
from a variety of nonparental sources, which the child uses to 
construct generalizations about sex-appropriate behavior. 

Parents do seem to have higher expettations for boys than 
for girls, and this probably is a factor causing proportionally 
fewrer girls to go on to college and to have careers, a fact well- 
documented by college statistics. 

Parental expectations, subtly or overtly communicated, also 
may be a factor influencing the way girls 'feel about showing • 
^-'T intelligence John Hollender in 1972 found a negative rela- 
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tionship between high grades and social self-esteem scores for 
high school females, but not for ^m^les. He suggested tliat^ fe- 
males feel uncomfortable about academi.c achievenrjent because 
this IS not society's idea of appropriate sex-role behavior. 

M. C. Shaw and J.-T. McCuen, meanwhile, have gathered, data 
showing that girls who were und^rachievers jn high school 
usually began to underachieve at the 6nset of puberty. For boys, 
underachievement in high schoal usually started earlier. The re- 
searchers hypothesized that the achievement drop-off among girU 
as they reached maturity was linked, to the adult female sex 
rple. In other words, fpr female Anr^ericans it's not smart to be 
smart. ^ ^ , 
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SEX STEREOTYPES ARE PERVASIVE 
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here ts little doubt that our society holds stereotypic images 
of the achieving male and the. nurturant female. These images are 
purveyed not only by parents, but also by the mass media, as 
Betty Friedan first noted in 1963. 4 
^ Although the situation has improved since 1%3, a survey in 
1974 of 350 television commercials indicated that, many still 
pushed the cliche that the liRimate achievement in womanhood 
was providing a clean shirl aiid a hot Imeal. Reporting on the 
survey, Joan Levine, president and p^ative director^ of a Lo" 
Angeles advertising agency, noted that women wpntjed to'^e 
shown having a choice. Instead, they have been depicted primarily 
in two roles: sex object and housewife. 

Commercial manufacturers of chifdren's toys are another case 
in point. Janet Lever and Louis Goodman discovered in 1972^ 
for example, that three out of four chemistry sets pictured on\/ ^ 
boys on the box tops; none pictured girls alone. 

But manufacturers and advertisers, like parents and schools, 
•seem merely to reflect sex roles accepted by the culture at large. 
Virgmta O'Learf, in a 1974 review of research on attitudinal bar-- 
riers to occupational aspiratiorft in women, noted that most 
people, regardless of age, education^^ligion, sex, or marital 
status ascribed competency character^ics to men. These in- 
clude such qualities as objectivity, decision-making ability, and 
busiriess skjH^ Women, on tf\e other hand, are seen as having 
traits in a warmth-expressiy^eness cluster, including such things 
J as social gr«ices and emotional support. 

That those traits generally thought to 'be masculine also are 
more often socially desirable th^ those^thpught to be feminine 
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has been shown by jnge Broverman and colleagues. In this study, 
three matched groups of clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
social workers, including both males and females, were given 
identical lists of bi.-polar traits. One group was asked to choose 
traits characierizing healthy males, a se^^ond group chose traits 
characterizing healthy females, artd the third group chose traits 
o( the healthy adult of unspecified sex. The traits listed for the 
cl/nically healthy male and healthy adult were identical, and 
totally different from those liMed for the clinically healthy female. 




PIRE CONSEQUENCiES ' 

generally assume, in this society, that children are better 
off .if they conform to the prevailirvg lex-role stereotypes. Yet 
several studies indicate that a high degree of sex-appropriate 
behavior does not necessarily enhance and may even retard psy- 
chological ^and social adjustnient of either males or females. 
. And, in terms of intellectuarperformance, boys and girls w^o, arQ_ 
les$ sex typed have been found to have higher overall* i^lli- 
gence, spatial ability, and creativity. 

'Knowing the traits sodety stereotypically asaibes to females, 
it should be tjo surprise to lea^n that girls, in general, have a * 
more negative self>concept than boys. Philip Goldberg, for ex- 
ample, found that college women had a clear tendency to down* 
^ grade the work o{ professionals of their own sex, even when these 
professionals wer^ in traditionally female fields such as home 
economics. Given an authoritative article supposedly written by a 
woman compared to the sanrie ar^cle supposedly written by ^ 
man, both men and women of college age profess more confi- 
dence in the article by the man. 

Females also react differently than males to success and 
failure. Doris Entwisle and Ellen Greenberger found that ninth- 
grade boys con$idered academic success a result of their own 
efforts, while they blamed failure on bad luck or other outside * 
causes. Girls, on the other hand, blame thems^^lves for failure 
bpt attribute success to outside causes or luck. 

Matina Horner found a "motive to avoid success'^'annong col- 
lege women when they were faced with achievement in tradi- 
tionally masculine fields. She thinks this may be caused by ex- 
pectations of negative consequences, such as social rejection or 
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feelings of being unfemmine Although her studies have been 
criticized for questionable reliability. thiS motive ta avoid success 
may be verified eventually. If it exists, it certainly would seem to 
be a deterrent to achievement-directed behavior among women. 
Grace Baruch, replicating Horner's work with fifth-graders, found 
the motive to avoid success existing in girls of that young age. 

Meanwhile, boys'seem to have a harder time adjusting to their 
role demands as adolescents and young adults, based on evidence 
such as rates of referral to child guidance centers, delinquency 
rates, and recent studies of educational underachievement in the 
gifted showing such underachievement twice as frequent among \ 
boys as girls. 

Ruth Hartley interviewed forty-one males, eight- and eleven- 
year-olds, and discovered that boys thought they were supposed 
to be able tojight, be athletic, run fast, play rough, be smart, 
know what girls don't know, know how to stay out of trouble, 
be noisy, get dirty, be naughty, anfnot^cry or be softies. To 
answer why boys try to filf this demanding* role. Hartley asked 
them how they viewed girls. She found that girls were seen as 
having to stay close to* home, be clean, play quietly, be often 
afraid, cry when scared or hurt, spend a lot of time playing with 
doUs, and learn to cook, sew,^and take care of children. 

These same boys saw adult women as indecisive, afraid of 
many thing^, fussmg^ tired a lot, needing someone to helft them, 

^ squeamish about blood, not knowing how to handle emergencies, 
^unable to do dangeroys things, dying more easily than men, not 
very intelligent, having to clean up household messes, and being 
sad more, often than men. V^'h^ boy in his right mind. Hartley 
asked, would not give his all to escape* ^his alternative — despite 
the tof{ the diffrculj "male" role seem$-1o impose? 

Studies of children's vocatPonal aspirations indicate that chil- 

. dren learn quite early what roles society expects of them. Lynne 
fglitzin, in a study of' 290 fifth-graders, for instance, fpund that 
both boys and girls demonstrated sex stereotyping in their views 
of career and employment patterns, social roles in home ^nd 
family, and their own expected lives as adults. Perhaps even more # 
significant was that children with working mothers—esfjeciaHy 
girls — had more liberal views on roles of men and women m 
^ 'society Role models are essential to show young female children 
to combine marriage and work life satisfactorily, aS Oleary s 
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research on bdrners to "occupational aspirations in 
ly showed. 

From re/earch studies such as these, it seems obvious that 
perpet.uatiyn oi the status quo m rigid and traditional sex-role 
expjectarjwns repressive for members of both sexes, inhibiting 
both bo/s and girls from achieving full psychological and intel- 
lectual capabilities, V\hile society in general seems to espouse 
thes^ sex roles; we stiH must, ask what part the school plays in 
per^tuating sexism by forcing youngsters into such rigidly de- 
fined roles. 




SEXISM IN CURRICULAR MAHRIALS 



1 or one thing, as educators we are ail guilty of using materials 
that limit cjiildren from attaining their full potential. . 

Sexism i^n children's books first became a public issue m Oao- 
ber, 1970, When the Feminist Colleaive on Children's Media con- 

^ fronted 160 authors, publishers, and other mecnbers of the chjj- 

^ dren's book world with some findings. They cited results of a 
six-month study of basal readers from fifteen major series, *done 
by thirty New Jersey womj^n, wh9 found that boys turned up in 
these readers as, energetic, active, an^d resourceful, while girls 
were depicted as passive, intellectually limited, and fearful 

'Two later, more limited studies, one by Ramona Frasher and 
•Annabelle Walker, another by Dianne Graebner, produced similar 
findings. Male main charaaers continued to outnumber ferpale' 
main characters by sizeable ratios. Men were shown in a wide 
variety of adult occupations while womei> were most often as- 

^^igned the traditional female role, despite the faa that one-third 
of today's labor force is composed of women, many of them 

• mothers of school-aged children. Men and^ b.oys outnumbered 
\vomen and girls by wide margins in illustrations. Rarely did 
a picture appear of a girl in slacks, a mother driving a car that 
j^^lso was occupied by an adult male, or a boy crying, writing, or 
* reading. The books contained both subtle sexism, with few or no 
^iographiesr^gl^famous women, for example, and blatant sexism, 
such as the boys' response to Smart Annabelle in one story. "We 
don't mind sharing our ideas with mankind, but you, after all, 
area girl." * 

^ In my own content analysis of two basal reader^ published 
for third grade in^ 1972 and 1973, I discovered that little had 
changed Males'continued to quthumber females both in content 





and ."ro^ illystrations, and a wide disparity stilt existed in adult 
occupations depictied. For instance, one of these shows men in 
thirt>-seveW* different occupations, while women are shown in six 
occupations outside the traditional, mcludj/^g canary voice trainer 
and queen Another shows men in thirty-nine differer]t occupa- 
tional roles, while women are given^five beyond the traditional, 
ballerina, maid, governess, empress, and queen. At a time when 
40 percent of married women are members of the country's 
labor force, the reality presented by these readers is question- 
able I also found both blatant and subtle sexism in story con- 
tent A story about the Olympics, for example, mentions women 
as participants. But when participants are discussed, all are re- 
ferred to by the pronoun "he," and all illustrations are of males. 

Most children's books continue to reflect this sexism innate m 
the English language. In addition to puns on words like "tnan- 
kmd," or the use of the masculine-oriented pronoun to stand 
for both sexes, consider examples such as these from'^elementary 
science textbooks, culled by Linda Harrison and Richard Passero. 
"When you think of man long ago, you probably think of cave- 
men . Man is a curious animal. He wants to know all about 
nature" Using a picture test, with children instructed to circle 
all applicable pictures when given sentences using masculine- 
oriented generic nouns and pronouns or neutral forms of these 

"sentences, Harrison and Passero discovered that thirjd-grade;s <5o 
not readily envision both sexe"^ upon presentation of such generic 
terms, though they do so when neutral forms are usefl InsteacJ. , 
We do not know at what age youngsters develop an intellectuaj 
understanding of the generic use of words such as ''mankind/'' 
"man-made," "chairman," or "he," nor what effect direct teach- 

*ing strategies rhight have on developing such understanding. More 
and more frequently these days feminists are proposing, instead, 
that the language b^ changed to. include new and more neutral 
substitutes. 

Alleen Pace Nilsen blames the English language, in part, for 
the steady decrease of illustrations of girls and wo^en ih chil- 
dren's picture books since 1950. She studied eighty winners and • 
runners-up for the Caldecott Award, given annually to the out- 
standing piaure book published in the United States, and decided 
that many books, particularly those about animals, were domi- 
nated by males because the author was forced to choose between 
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* the masculine and the feminine pronoun. Authors choose Jhe { , 
. former, Nilsen says, "because it is easy and he {or she) has been " 
taught that masculine carx stand for both men and woi^gen, al- . " 
though not the other way around." ^ - ' ■ . - • 

She also blamed free-lance artists for slanting books toward, 
boys. Of the eighty books she studied, ten had girls as leading' 
characters compared to twenty-four with boys. fweJve individ- 
ual authors and artists were involved in production of these ten 
books about girls, and nine of the twelve wei^e women.^The three 
men 4II have daughters, leading Nilsen to suggest that perhaps it 
'takes a special acquaintance before a man feels comfortable in 
picturing girls." ^ 

She also credited the decreased depiction of females in chil- « 
jdren's books to Sputnik in 1957. This Russian space triumph gen- 
erated great cpncern over the quality of American education, 
resulting in a spate of easy-to-read books, almost none of whi<fh 
had female mam characters, because most remedial reading prob- 
lems occur in boys. The exclusion of females then spread to texts 
and trade books, Nilsen asserts. * 

In addition, she ppinted an accusing finger at the 1961 Na- 
tional Pefense Education Act, which gave federal funds to school 
libraries for purchasing books about science, a field stereotypi- 
cally considered more appropnate for males. Thus, according to 
Nilsen, rr^ales won in {wo directions, in the nonfiction section of 
libraries because they are thought to be more able than girls, and 
in the beginning-to-read books because they are thought to be >^ 
less able than girk " ^ 

A number of content analyses have documented sexism in 
trade books of all kinds, written for children of all ages. But math 
textbooks are no less stereotyped. Marsha Federbush in 1974 
round* in story problems girls were generally cooking, sewing, 
or watching, while mothers engaged in various forms of house- 
wifery. She also found story problems intimating that girls lacked 
competencelln math ("Jane couldn't figure out how to do . . ., 
JO John helped her"), and no inclusion of female matherriati- 
cians in historical overviews. 

Jamie Frishof, in a study of five Widely used social studies 
texts for elementary schools, found essentially the same pattern. 
According to these texts, boys grow up to do some hundred dif- 
ferent jobs, compared to thirty for v^pmen'. 
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Meanwhile, Marion Meade wrote in the New York Times m 
1970, "The only word for the feminme jmage on children's tele- 
vision is crummy/' with cartoon shows the worst offenders. Jane 
Bergman's more recent analysis of "Sesame Street** suggested 
that educational television certainly was not immune to the same 
sex-role stereotyping. 

My own review of research^on sexism in children's media in 
mid-1975 indicated that publishers and producers were beginning 
to respond to feminist pressures. Two leading publishers of basal 
readers had issued editorial guidelines aimed at producing 
/honsexist materials, and a third had solicited assistance from 
feminist groups In developing content for a revision. In trade 
books> too, newer publications start to show a modernized con- 
cept of male and female roles, characters are being treated as 
iVidivrduals rather than as stereotypes. 

^ Yet, puBlishers v9ho responded to feminist pressures encoun- 
tered othaB^problems. Several reviewers say some new books are 
didactic fnrcts, too burdened with a message to be believable. 
Selma Lanes pointed out that books showing women and men 
doing what few women or men have done in real life were com- 




ndable, because they opened readers' eyes to the range of 
possibilities, but she viewed these as propaganda, not literature. 

Looking at the issue from another angle, .Diane Gersorti- 
Stavn argued jhat sexual stereotyping in children's books con- 
stituted propaganda, regardlesl^ of the author's intent, because 
such depictioos were accepted by youngsters as reality. But she 
saw ppblems arising from the practices of some feminist critics^, 
improperly isolating quotes from context, unthinking! praise for 
books that buijd up girls at the expei^i^^^ boys, abandoning 
aesthetic standards in judging books, Unfairly criticizing fiistori- 
cal fiction for showing life ''the way it was," failing to work for 
the upgrading of traditional female roles in children's books in 
addition to seeking expansion of roles (because not all house- 
wives are dreary, dull, ineffectual people), and blaming authors 
and publishers for "an incredible conspiracy of conditioning" 
Instead of trying to enlighten and change them. 

Despite the problems, a trend toward nonsexist literature 
for children seems definitely gathering strength. Producers of edu- 
cational television for classroom viewing, such as the Agency for 
Instructi^onal Television, also are showing awareness of the prob- 
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lem of sex*role stereotyping and are making conscious, efforts 
to avoid it. 

Nonetheless, sexist materials aVe more available today than 
those depiaing males and females in less prescribed and inflex- 
ible roles. Sexijwn, then, continues to permeate the formal school 
curriculum through the materials educators are forced to use, 
for want of something better. 

\ 
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SEXISM IN SCHOdll ORGANIZATION 

But »the school itself adds oth^ mechanisms to provide s^x- 
role remforcement. Physiqal education and playground activities 
frequently are segregated. Some grade schoojs experimeilt with 
all-boy and all-girl classes^ ^th activities differentiated along, 
traditional, sex-stereotyped lines. 

Even unsegregated classei^usually condone, and sometirtJes 
even encourage, the sex-typed activities and interests children 
bring to school. Seldom do teachers question why small boys co^-^ 
gregate in the block corner or around the jungle gym, while 
little girls cluster in the dofTcorner— why middle-grade boys race 
for the soccer field at recess, while girls play quiet games like 
jacks and jump fope. Even less frequently do teachers try to in- 
tervene to prompte diversification and expansion of skills and in-, 
•ferests for both boys and girts; _ . 

When teachefs separate bp^s and ^irls for seating or lining up, 
jhey call attention to/sex distinctions and sex roles. Sex fre- 
quently determines even the assignment of classroom" helpers: 
Janie waters the plants, while John runs the projector, Paul carries 
the chairs, w&le Patsy washes the desk tops. ^ 

Too seldom do teachers consciously use resource speakers or 
parent participants who are also effective adult models of non- 
stereotyped behavior such as the womaA doctor or' the malet 
dancfr. ^ ^ v 

The authority struaure of the school itself reinforces tradi- 
tional sex rolfes.^Vhile 85 percent of all elementary school teach- 
ers are women, 79 percent qt all elementary school principals are 
men. Simply by ^c^bserying the relative titles of each sex in the 
school, children learn the different societal expectations for rfien 
^ and women. 



By high school, boys are counseled into industrial arts and 
girls into home, economics. Girls are encouraged to prepare for 
careers in nursing, teaching, social work, library work, or secre- 
tarial work. In vocational interest jnventocies, the career choices 
channel women's responses into traditional or. subordinate voca- 
tional fieldsf 

Teacher/pupil interaction is another area touched by tradi- 
fional sex typing. Boys are taught, long before they enter first 
grade, to be independent, assertive, and aggressive. Girls, on the 
other hand, generally are trained to be passive, obedient, and 
conforming. 

Because the school traditionally has been concerned with keep- 
ing order, which demands obedience and conformity, it is not 
surprising that in many studies boys make up the majority of 
teachers' behavioral problems. Girls are socialized moKe easily 
into "goodness" and thus are ignored more easily. - 

Ironically, the conflict boys receive from the school's expec- 
tations actually may turn out to be a positive benefit. A large 
number of studies' indicate that teachers tend to discipline and 
to praise boys more than girls. Teachers also spend more instruc- 
tional time with boys. Judith Barwick speculated tha> a boy 
learned in school that he could get attention from his teacher 
and peers for nonconforming behavior. Thus, teacher criticism, 
a seemingly negative response, actually may lead boys toward 
greater independence, autonomy, and Activity. 

We do not yet have solid research on how teather disciplme 
and criticism affect the cognitive styles and self-concepts of boys 
and girls. In addition, we need experiments designed to explore 
the effects of different curricular patterns. Patricia Minuchin, ' 
for example, speculated that girls, particularly, did not need 
subject-dominated rote learning but should be in classrooms . 
stressing open-ended and searching processes of thought and em- 
phasizing the central, .active role of the student and choice in 
learning activities. Ot^ier critics question whether training in 
docility and obedience^ good for anybody, male or female, if 
the schooF IS genuinely c^cerned with facilitating learnigg. 

While the foregoing only cursorily examines the research now 
pouring forth on the issue of sexism, it surely indicates that 
something is awry in American society and, thus, in the schools 
that reflect that society. What can we, as educators, do about it? 
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TEAtHERS NEED TRAINING FOR CHANGE 

The principal hope for improvement s^ems to lie with classroom 
teachers. While commercial textbooks 'and other materials slowly 
improve, the vast majority of books and materials presently avail- 
able and in classroom use continue to reflect the traditional sex v 
roles and thinking of a patriarchal society, which is restcictive to 
students of both sexes. ^ 

Thus, the obvious first step would seem to be a change in 
teacher training, preservice and inservice courses designed to 
sehsitize and ^aise the consciousness of teachers to the issue and 
the existence of sexism in the school. 

Women's History. Such courses should iriclude the history of 
**^wmen in An^erican sSciet/, a . histojfy largely obliterated, as 
Janice Law Trecker has shown, in most widely used high school 
and. college history textbooks. If females need role models to 
Cause them to aspire, these models cannot ^be erased Completely 
or hidden by masculine-oriented language patterns. 

Content Analysis. As a second focus^such courses should help 
preservicfe and inservice teachers analyze the content of the text- 
books and other materials now used. As awareness of sexist 
cofttent develops, the primary teacher will see the riecessity for 
pausing in the middl^ of a reading group to discuss the reality of 
"Dan Is napping, while Pam makes lunch'' in this world of work- 
ing fathers and mothers, where Komemaking responsibilities are 
being shared more fully. All teachers will see the need to give ' 
direct.lnstruction on the generic use of male nouns and pronouns. 
The middle-grade teacher wilj see the value of sexist materials 
as teaching too|s; children at this age can do their own conterk 
^nalyses, in the process learning valuable critkal reading skills\ 
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Penn State University took an important step in this direction 
by requiring a course in ethnic children's literature for teacher 
certification in elementary education. In this course, students 
ac^ first exposed 'to blatant stereotypes, subtle distor^ons, and 
omissions in literary references to ethnic groups. Then they work 
with a content analysis form for racism and sexism, developed 
as a result of a j^int Penn State/Council on Interracial Book's for 
Children workshop on racism and sexism in classroom literature. 
)ane Singh, reporting on the Penh State project, says that the 
goal IS promoting among teachers^"^ conscious awareness of the 
problems which exist and an attempt to use them, not avoid the(r\, 
to educate in what IS in t}ie real book world and how fo cope wiih 
it." 

N^^ Management Techniques As a third focus, preservice^and m- 
service courses for teachers should emphasize classroom, and 
school management techniques to avoid sexism. Because sex-role 
stereotypes are pervasive and generally taken for granted, con- 
sciousness-raising activities might help teachers understand vvays 
they influence' and oppress their students with sexist ideas and 
behavior. * / ' / 

Curriculum Reform Finally, because teachers' probably are at 
their best when they can organize and control the curriculum 
within set guidelines, preservice and inservice courses should 
focus on teacher-directed curriculum reforrh. That is, teachers 
should'get help in o^ganizihg units to use with their own students, 
units they might jater try out and evaluate, perhaps in the pres- 
^ ence of observers. Tpgether, feachers can learn to find, develop; 
and share new materials andjnethods for obliterating sexism m 
^ curriculumj^tent— or, in even more direct teaching strategies, 
for promotingv a conscious awareness of sexism' among ^ their 
students. \ ^ ' ^ 
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A DIRECrllACHING STRATEGY % 

c 

Juch a direct teachirrg strategy has been a part of the middle- 
grade social stultes curriculum at University Elementary School 
in Bloomington, Indian^^^ice 1970, wb<g*i American women were 
notir>g the fiftiethv.anni'^Rry of th^^KJmlssion to the voting 
booth. Running for a nine-week interval J^Tft^udy of women has 
had as its gpaf the sensitizing of childrCT^to problems of sexism 
in American society in the hope of opening^he door to full oer- 
sonhood for at least some of them. Th^jbl^ctives of this xllit 
are. to learn the basic history%r woniert's ^flfage, to^become 
familiar with famous-women from hi$tory, to become aware of 
the rol^ problems of women today in jobs, sociaflife, marriage, 
and family, to become familiar with current issues and leaders in 
the women's movement, and to look at one's attitudes about sex 

roles, i * * ^ 

The University School teaching strategy has fallen naturally 
into two sections. The first lays a historical foundation by focus- 
ing on the suffrage movement, and the secorid examines the 
contemporary women's moxement. We used basic teacher -written 
readings in lieu of textbooks, for obvious reasons. Those dealing 
with the suffrage movement have been taken primarily from 
Eleanor Flexner's comprehensive history. Century of Struggle, and 
from poris Faber's book for young adults. Petticoat Politics, How 
American Women Won the Right To Vote. We have modified or 
rewritten materials on the current women's movement as new 
ones hfc/e become available, those presently used draw heavily 
on information on the status of women from, Time's March 20, 
19724ssue. ^* 

^ *n addition to reading th^ basic j^^rials, the. children re- 
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search and identify a number of famous vvomen from a list ©f 
more than fifty, ranging from the gentle Lucretia Mott and that 
strong and strident mouthpiece for her sex, Sojourner Truth, 
to contemporaries like Indira Gandhi, Shirley Chisholm, Gloria 
Jteinem, and Betty Friedan. Difficulty encountered m locating 
information- on these women, even those long-deceased, makes 
pupils aware of the neglect with which women have been treated 
in the compiling and editing of encyclopedias and other resource ^ 
0k materials^^ ' . . ^ 

^ , Each child also completes a glossary of terms applicable to the^ 
unit, including items such as "sexism," "feminist," "stereotype," _ 
"socialization," "sex typing," and^ "nuclear family.'^ Again, dif- 
ficulties encountered in locating dfefiqitions lead to dl^cusslon of 
ways language constantly is shaped and changed by social in- 
novations. We find .this a good time, too, to lodk at ways lan- 
guage subtly expresses society Vvlew of males and females. 

We also encourage each pupil to. choose and read at least one 
biograjDhy or autobiography about a famous woman. Students 
who read biographies about the same woman, written by different 
authors, are asked to compare factual information presented. Be- 
cause discrepancies frequently occur, students become aware of 
the authors' research -sources, documentation, and objeaivity— 
. ^'all important critical reading skills. - 

^ child who goes this far has laid the. foundation for further 
independent study. Projects deal with a variety of topics, using 
' the elementary school and tWl'community as classroom resources. 

Often, critical reading skills play a ^art in this independent 
study. Many youngsters, for example, choose to analyze depic- 
tion of males and females in the children's literatqre they itad 
for their language arts classes. It would be difficult to count the 
' times a pupil Has presented a novel, carefully marked with a 
scrap of paper or a folded Kleenex, triumpha^ntly remarking, 
"I've found another example of sexism in my bookT" When chil- 
dren are sensitized to reading perceptivity and critically, books 
now decried by women's organizations become valuable class- 
room tools and the need for weeding library collections di- . 
rainishes. 

Other pupils may elect to study depiction of men and women 
in magazine^ radio, or television advertisements. Some may ex- 
^amine basal ribders used, in University School's prirnary grades 
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,n. terms of sexist content. Others have analyzed Ponf^ayah 
of "men and women m other "media, for e«mple m children s 
cartoon television shows or family' situation corriedies -n corii.c 
strips or syndicated cartoon series, or- in the lyrics of popular 

'^"Sme have developed and presented bibliographies of books 
about women available ir. the school or county l.brajj«.O he^ 
•have prepared written research reports on aspects of- the suffrage 
moveS^em or done comparative studies of P^^l^d'cejoward 
women and toward blacks. Or they have surveyed anitades of 
university School children at other'grade levels toward working 
mothers nreoarine charts of their findings. 

we ;n^rage pupils to ir^terview influential career women 
in the community, asking questions su.d^-How did you be- ^ 
come interested m your career? Hovy did V^- J/"' 
your going irHo this kind of work? What obstacles did you have 
to overcome? Do you fefel there has been disaim.nation agains 
vou in terms of salary, advancement, increasing responsibility? - 
Are you married? If so. does your work interfere with your 
family, life? Do you recommend that other girls follow your 

'"^Othef options for independent projects include writing plays 
or poems based on material from the study of women, survey- 
ing girls in first and fourth grades t<5 detect a shift in career 
plans or a change in favorite school subjects, finding quotations 
from famous women and explaining their meaning and signifi- 
cance. or writing a proposal for^ildren's television program or 
book that gives a constructive vt.eMjf women. 

This lisfdoes not exhaust the possibilities. Each year our^chil- 
* dren have come up with creative projects of their own devising 
Once a child whose mother had told her. "Black women don t 
have time to be involved in women's ligation; we have to get 
the black race liberated." decided to f.nd out if other black 
women shaK^ her mother's views. So she rj^ade "P^^"^ 
naire and^iled it to ,twenty.two black women-relatives, 
frier^ds.and three ct,ngress>vomen-send»ng each ^"Pondent four 
extra questionnaires to share with friends. From the fifty-three 
questionnaires returned, she made some interesting discoveries. 
Most women in this study thought they had been "^o^e discr.m.. 
^ nated against by being black than by bein^ women, but 87 percent 
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akojhough, ,ha, black women should be .nvolved .n women's 

• and migh, be a genuine asset ,o a te'am The ^ S prS 
ably.d.d not agree, and Dian eventually turned in a r«oort on ^ 
e.f>enence. mduding her eventual dism.ssal frorrl *e S 

n her own words^"Not getting into Boys' Club soccer isn't 

BrSges a'bTu'it B°ut^ ' '° ' '^'^ '° i"dge Rand 

orrages about It But I can now understand how the womer* fpir 

when they did^'t^have ^he right to vote. The bo^ say to ioin a 

sTousn^Ut-^g^t °en« ^ 

'creSS^' ""'^^^!! ^''^ '"'"y""' ^"d.math textbooks' 

ch!Mr^„^'?^« on -identifying famous women, su^^^'' 

In/M «'!"»<sr,oh.,e.,^„,, g!^" 'wr^ 
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o ne way we have injitatetLtfre. stuify of women Is by hanging 
colorful posterboard signs from the dassroom celling, containing 
comrhon diches; Big boys don't cry. They neyer*ask a girl what 
she wants to be.^hen she grows up. A pretty girj^fe like a melody. 
" Women *s work S never done. After 29 a woman is over the hit!. 
Its a man's world. She's notfimg, but a durnb blonde. There's^ 
more* difference between a mate and a female than between a 
horse chestnut aiid a chestnut horse. And so on, ad infiniturei; 

We also have hung brightly colored female biological signs on 
whi<j) are printed names of famous women, past and present 

When our study of the suffrage movement is under way, 
some teadiers find it fun to ckess in appropriate garb to deliver 
a series of "Who Am 1" autobiographical sketches on the famous 
suffragettes. The children guess identities and *revel at seeing 
their teachers dad in poke bonnets, shawls, and old*fashioned 
- spectades. 

Often University School Prindpal David Rowland, a humanist 
"who believes in genuine freedom for all, has consented to par- 
tidpate in a series of role-playing vignettes to introduce the 
second half of the study. In this endeavor he takes the part of the 
personnel man who asks the fennale Harvard Business School 
graduate, "Cdn you type?" or the newspaper e^tor who tplls 
the newlywed Phi Beta Kappa journalism gradu^a^e. "I'M tell 
you v^hat— if you're not pregnant in a year, coma back and wi^'ll 
talk business." Or the fellow who, duridg a serious discussion 
about war at a party, chucks his female companion under the 
chin with the comment, "Hey, you're real cute when you get 
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We have found many films suitable for use with a study of 
women, .including two Encyclopedia Britannica Corporation, 
produQtions, ''Social Change and the American Woman" and\ 
"Susan B. Anthony." We also like to take into the classroom un- 
previewed films such as ''Mothers, What They Do," and let the ^ 
students decide whether yjch films should be purchased for class- 
room use. In the exanrole cited, students voted "no," because \ 
the only mother showX-vgajpioyed full time outside the home , 
also was head of the household, and because none of the mothers 
in the film were members of minority groups. 

Meanwhile, other materials are brought into the classroom 
ranging from Mario Thomas' "Free To Be . . . You and Me" and 
other feminist recordings to children's piaure books expressing 
a new view— books such as William Pene du Bois* William's 
Doll, Eve Merriam's Mommies at Work, and Jay Williams' The 
Praaical Princess and Pefrone//a. These generate discussion on 
ways the world changes for each of us and on the role of propa- 
ganda in social movements and in literature. 
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'^"DpES DIRECT TEACHING ^^ORK**? 

\A/hat^ffect does a direct teaching strategy like the University 
School study of women have on attitudes and aspirations of par- 
ticipants? Does it give girls the freedom'to have "doctor" and 
"professdr" in their matr'w of career choices along with "truck 
driver," "telephone lineperson/' or whatever' else suits their in- 
terests and talents? Does it make boys comfortable with express- 
ing gentleness, grief, delight in small children, dislike of athletics? 
Are children .^le to be themselves without fearing emascula- 
tion or defemi^ation as a conseguence? ^ 

Frankly, we^on't know. No empirical study of attitude change 
has been attempted yet, largely because no appropriate measure- 
ment instruments exist. Although the study of women aims to 
develop greater androgyny in both males and females, at the 
^moment there is no test for androgyny among students younger 
than college-age. VVe are hoping, however, to begin, pretesting 
and posttesting next year, both for, movement toward greater 
androgyny and for change in sex-stereotyped veiws of various 
occupations. 

Intuitively, however, we teachers vyho have directed the study 
of women believe that change' does take place. Every yjear par- 
ents—both mothers and faihers— have come back to thank us for 
differences they perceive in thfir youngsters. Interestingly, most 
of these parents have reported changes in. girl chifdren^ though 
one divorced mother, phoned, a year after her son had been in- 
j^^oived in the study, to report his comment, he unit on women* 
changed my whofe life." Asfesd why, he had told her, "I used to 
he embarrassed not to have ^a_ dad around. After that unit on 
women, I realized thjitwpmen can do the same things men can." 
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This: particul;ar boy was different from many who preceded 
him, When it began, the study of women was required for all 
sixth-graders at University School In those years, it often seemed 
, that girls were changed, while boys frequently grew more vo- 
cally and rigidly, sexist. Then sixth grade was moved to the 
nniddle school, and changes in teaching staff shifted the study of 
women to an option in fifth grade. Relatively few boys choose it 
now; those who do often come from single-parent hofnes or ^re 
influenced by feminist fathers. / 

Because of our experience^We were not surprised in Decem- 
ber, 1975, when Harvard osfchologist MaRcia Guttentag reported 
results of a six-week ex^rimental curriculum designed to teach 
sexual equality, used with more than 1,000 Boston children in three 
age groups: kindergarten, fifth grade, and ninth grade. Results 
showed that fifth-g^ade boys with working mothers and ninth- 
grade boys with worthing and nonworking mothers became not- 
ably more stereotyped in their views of women and more rigid 
and outspoken about "woman's place" after the six-week pro- 
gram Many of th^girls, on the other hand, turned into fledgling 
feminists, with ninth-grac^e girls most responsjve to the teach- 
ing strategy and showing the greatest attitude change. We sus- 
pea that findings may be similar at University School. 

Cuttentag's work suggests that children pick up what they see 
around them far more readily than what adults tell them. They 
see men in power and in a wider variety of occupations; they see 
mothers responsible for most child care. And boys, at least, are 
unwilling to give up the familiar for the abstract advantage of 
more flexible personalities. However, girls do change, and per- 
haps hope of altering present reality lies here. One evaluation 
of the ultimate success of direct teaching strategies might be the 
greater proportion of girls who aspire tov^and attain a work role 
in society, Cuttentag's work suggests that if reality changes, so 
will children's attitudes. 

We do know that committed feminist teachers can. make 
changes in curriculum content and organfzation in their own 
classrooms; they also can exert the continuing pressures neces- 
sary to bring changes within a school. We have seen this happen 
at University School, where recess games now are integrated by 
teacher fiat, tfextbook, salesmen are openly confronted by ques- 
tions like "Why are there no girls in your first pre-primer?" and 



the male physical education teacher offers wrestling as an op- 
tion for grrls„on grounds that some participation is essential even 
for informed spectatorship. 

Our librarian noW consults feminist booklists like Utile Miss 
Muffet fights Back when spending acquisition funds, and she 
seeks out good biographies of women to augment the pitiful 
resources available on women in standard reference works. 

No longer do we see plays at University School where boys 
are the intrepid explarers andr scouts who carry on the dialogue 
while girls, the squaws, sit silent, at stage-rear. Meanwhile, 
there is a conscious attempt to bring in resource persons who 
do not reinforce traditional occupational sex typing. And, at 
faculty meetings, sexist practices frequently are a topic for im- 
promptu discussions. 

The process has been slow, but change definitely is afoot, aYid 
It has been brought about solely through the consciousness- 
raising efforts of a handful of teachjers sensitive to the issue. ^ 
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CHANGE IS ESSENTIAL • ^ ' 

That such change is essential If we are to educate all child/en 
for effective life in our society seenns certain. Bernice Newgajtp a* 
has pointed out that the family cycle has quickened since ^890; 
youths marry earlier today, and couples have their last child' 
sooner. As a result, many women have forty or more years of 
living to do after the last-born child is In first grade. Meanwhile, 
, 9b percent of American women work outside^he home at some < 
point in their lives. 

M(veover, federal legislation during the past decade has op- 
ened vocational doors to women. For example, passage of-« 
the CompreheDSiye Health Manpower Training Act in 1971 makes 
sexual discriminatjonN'n admissions illegal for schools of medi- 
cine, dentistry, pharmacy, veterinary medicine, and nursing, if 
they receive federal funds. The Equal Employment Opportunity 
A-ct of 1972 extends the coverage of Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, and hence the jurisdiction of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, to public employee^, educators, and 
professional people. Pregnant employees no logger can be 
forced to quit their jobs, and paid maternity leaves seem likely. 
Headway also is apparent regarding equal pay; the average start- 
ing monthly pay offered to women college graduates now differs 
only a few dollars from that of men in many fields. 

American schools cannot, afford- to ignore such changes; as 
educators we need to provide better counseling for women, with 
attention to timing of family^and work cycles. We must encourage 
women to take advantage of the increasing freedoms being 
proffered. If a young woman realizes that she islikely to work for 
thirty or more years, she my decide to prepare for a challeng- 
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ing career instead of settling for a temporary or dead-et^d job. 
Choices for v<^omen \jy our society are limited today ortly by . 
interests, talents, moifvations, and attitudes; and the school can 
play a part in influencing each of these. 

However, yvork by Paul Torrance suggests that education, 
while useful, sets limits for women in,a>culturdin which assump- 
tions about their own iriferiority ruri'fll^p in both* their ovyn con- 
sciousness and that of men. Torrance, in experiments .with third-, 
fourth-, and fifth-graders in 1959, found girls reluctant to mani-» 
pulate science toys, on the premise that, as girls, they were not 
expected to know about such things. Torrance asked parental and 
teacher cooperation in attempting to change these attitudes. 
When he retelted in 1%0, he discovered that girls participated 
CvilMngly and evert with enjoyment. They also performed as well 
as boys in efforts to manipulate or change the toys. But one thing 
had not changed, the boys' contributions still were more^highly 
valued, both by other boys and by the girls, regardless ^f the 
fact that both sexes had scored equally well. So it seems t^)J|t be- 
havior patterns*are more amenable to change than attitudes. 

Children arrive at school witfi attitudes already established, 
largely^ through exposure to parents and the mass media. As edu- 
cators,^ we can only hope th^at in our schools direct and* indirect 
teaching strategies aimed at eradicating sexism eventually may 
produce a generation of parents who consciously will raise both 
male and female children to the kind of androgyny that will permit 
full expression of each child's potential. If we can nc^e children 
toda^ jconsciou^y awar^e of child-rearing practices th4.t have helped 
them, perhaps' we can change such child-rearing practices in 
the future. 

This seems of prime concern today. We already know that 
individuals in our society benefit psychologically^ socially, and 
intellectually wjien they are less sex typed in behavior aTid at- 
titudes. And many observers have questioned, at a time when 
competition fills our skies with smog and pollutes our lakes and 
streams, whether society itself might be better off if we were all 
more femjpized in the direction of concerned cooperation. ^ 

Educators h'^ve an obligation, most probably would «agree, 
not only to refTect but al$o to shape society and, with it, ljuman 
experience. The answers ace not all in, but surely we have some 
^ "reness of thg direction in which we ought to be moving. 
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